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What's it doing? — No, we'll tell you. You certainly won't guess. 
It's dredging for diamonds in the Soviet Arctic in the icy (but 
rewarding) waters of a tundra river. 

A news picture (one of many) from- the pages of 

SOVIET WEEKLY 

First with the news from 
a sixth of the world 

up to the minute, in full colour, every Thursday, 6d, or subscribe 
on this form 


Send me SOVIET WEEKLY for three months 5/6d. for six 
months 10/6d, for twelve months 20s. 

Overseas 25s ($3.50) a year. I enclose £.s.d 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS . 

Post to SOVIET WEEKLY (S3), 3 ROSARY GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.7 
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down the runway when the plane 
suddenly lurched to the right. He 
regained control immediately, 
however, and took off. Seconds later 

“Your starboard landing gear is on 
fire.” 

The flight engineer reported short¬ 
ly after: “Three tyres on the^star- 

The plane was climbing steadily 
and gaining speed. Ground control 
was asking what Buzik intended to 

manded. But it was hard to decide on 
the instant. An immediate emergency 
landing? The ‘leg” was badly 
damaged, landing was risky. 

He listened to the sound of the 
four engines, checked the instru- 

retract the undercarriage. 

Bare wheel drums disappeared 
into the housing. After checking that 
there was no more damage, Buzik 
briefly consulted his crew, and 
radioed Khabarovsk ground control: 
“We continue the flight.” 

There were nine hours of flying 
ahead. Nine hours to think. Nine 
hours of suspense. 

of the danger. Some were dozing, 
others reading. The air-hostesses 

had actually seen the tyres burn off, 
but he said nothing. 

Ahead at Domodedovo Airport, 
outside Moscow, preparations were 
being made for the landing. Tension 
mounted. Buzik thought of his wife 
Dina — she worked there. She would 


certainly have been told of his 
trouble, and would be waiting. 

At last the airfield was in sight, 
with red fire engines and white ambu- 

the danger of an explosion if they 
ry aircraft had to be land- 


speed the plane might catch fire and 

Buzik began the run-in to land, 
putting the plane into a slight left 
bank. The nose wheel and the port 
undercarriage touched down smooth¬ 
ly, and the pilot did his utmost to 
hold the aircraft in this attitude. 
Failure meant that the damaged star¬ 
board wheels would scrape the con¬ 
crete, the plane would slew round, 
and that would be that. 


Then he found his solution, and shut 
off the outside port engine. They lost 
speed steadily, finally the naked 


The TU-114 rr 


mlsively 




stopped. The p 
saw the damaged undercarriage, 
and only then realized the danger 
they had been in. 

Captain Buzik was the last to 

As Igor gently freed himself from her 
embrace, there too was Andrei 
Tupolev, designer of the plane, to 
congratulate him. 
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WHYDO YOU 
WANT A NEW YEAR? 

By Trom Rasul Gamzatov 

Celebrated poet and Lenin prizewinner, a member of 
a small nationality, the Avars, who have their home in 
Daghestan, in the south of the Russian Federation. 




In my native land people do not 
celebrate the New Year. One day, 
after I had graduated from the 
Moscow Literary Institute, I asked 
my father: “Why isn’t the New 
Year a festive occasion in Dag¬ 
hestan?” His reply was that a New 

the past was eternal, and that if you 
shot at the past with a pistol it would 
shoot back at you with a cannon. 

In the mountains of Daghestan 
there live many very, very old people. 
They are honoured and respected 
among us. This is a law of the moun¬ 
tains. But however long a man lives, if 
he dies without making any friends 
people say that he has not yet been 

Probably this is why it is the 


the cradle of a new-born baby and 
wish him many loyal friends in life. 

Last year we celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of our revolution. 

Right at its cradle, the Socialist 
Revolution of October, 1917, had 
many friends. Because in the revolu¬ 
tion. there was something that re¬ 
mains forever young, because people 
saw in it the realization of their hopes, 
they believed in it. 

In the old days the fate of the 
people of our country was like that of 
a tattered old sheepskin coat, cast 
aside in a comer of the hut. The 
Socialist Revolution replaced the 
old sheepskin with a great warm 
Caucasian riding cape, clothed the 
Soviet people in it, and seated them 
on a winged horse that they might fly 
towards a splendid dream. 
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Scholars have long been interested 
in the origin and history of the peoples 
inhabitating the basins of the Amur 
and Ussuri Rivers. Some 60 years 
ago, Berthold Laufer, a major 
authority on the culture of the Far 
East, observed: “The history of the 

remains a mystery, since there are no 


written documents available to yield 
any pertinent information.” 

Alexei Okladnikov, a Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and well-known authority 
on Siberian history who lives in 
Novosibirsk, has long been studying 
the Far East. 

An archaeologist by profession, he 
































A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

Ask any Uzbek, and he'll tell you 
you can't possibily have a Happy New Year 
without the Uzbek version of spaghetti 
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How to Live Beyond Your Means 


In 1966 the v 
700,000 r< 

Int 


;mploys 11,200 workers. 


o the 


ne period the government 
(directly through the local authority 
also through the mill as a state 
irprise) spent 7,090,586 roubles 
on benefits to the factory workers. 
This is where the money went: 

2,110,909 roubles on paid holi¬ 
days and sick pay (at a level of up to 
92 pe 


t of average wages), mater 
; (full wages for foui 


(including hospital treatment); 

534,854 roubles on holiday facili- 
tlT ^ rk ® rs h p . ay only one - third of 

holidays plus minor medical treat- 
nt) and for their children’s places 
summer camps. Trade union bran¬ 
ds may also provide such holiday 


>les on the provision 













1,588,450 roubles on maintaining 
workers’ children in nurseries and 
kindergartens, on secondary school 
education and out-of-school educa¬ 
tional activities; 

716,000 roubles on the upkeep of 
homes, central heating, electricity 

714,000 roubles were allocated by 
the factory management and the 
Town Council for house building. 

Finally, another 114,602 roubles 
went on maintaining the factory’s 

Tuberculosis is the traditional 
occupational disease of textile wor¬ 
kers. Before the Revolution 60-70 
per cent of the Ivanovo weavers 
suffered from TB, and in the early 
Soviet years the city opened a TB 
clinic which is now changing its 
speciality. There are almost no TB 

There is also a very good clinic 
concerned entirely with cancer 
prevention and screening. As a re- 



have had to pay from their own 
pockets — or gone without—if the bill 


It is interesting to see what these 
benefits mean in the budget of an 
individual family (see opening table). 

day-to-day life and nobody tries to 
discern it here. Besides, 70 per cent is 
an average figure. The actual figure 
depends on the family. 

family without children (No. 4 in the 
table) this social addition amounts to 
49.4 per cent of the wages. For the 
Blinovs, whose ten-member family 
has six wage-earners (No. 8 in the 
family table), the addition actually 

children and old folk a family has the 

natural “injustice” of life must be 
rectified by social justice. The 
government spends 3,830 roubles on 

Blinovs—5.2 times more than it of 
(729 roubles). 

they earn. 

Tentatively, I rescaled the price 
of all the foods, goods and service 
enjoyed by the Abramovs in 1966 ii 
terms of those of 1913, the mos 
favourable and least hungry year fo 
Czarist Russia. The life they leac 
today would have required an annua 

breadwinners, each having the sam 
was 900 roubles. Y S j 


What kind of sports should children go in for? A poll conducted among 
50 parents has yielded the following answers: 


Men favour 

Women fa\ 


40% 

swimming 

30% 

25% 

figure skating 

27% 

15% 

gymnastics 

14% 

12% 

skiing, skating, games 

7% 

8% 

anything, so long as it keeps 



them well 

22% 

From ZNANIE-SILA 
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All thanks to action currents 
recorded on the film. 

the special apparatus will reproduce 
from the film along with the image 
and sound will make the spectator 

He will be able to share what a 
parachutist feels as he plummets 
from a plane, or what a diver feels 


- of this kind, like the 

greatest of all magicians, will be 
able to transport the spectator to 
any corner of the globe, to a neigh¬ 
bouring planet or even to another 
era, in the twinkling of an eye. It 
will be possible to join the crew of 
Magellan for a couple of hours, or 
storm the Winter Palace with the 
people of Petrograd. And, for the 
first time, millions of spectators 
will fly, really fly, to some distant 


Now a peep into the projection 
booth. The desk is piled high with 
tin boxes containing parts of 
Extraordinary Happening. The boxes 
have a total weight of 150 pounds. 
No wonder. There is an immense 
amount of material recorded on the 
film. 

The film lives up to its difficult 
task. But it is too heavy and, still 
worse, short-lived. Television uses, 
instead of film, a special videotape. 
The image is recorded on it in the 

Such a tape is more dependable and 
lighter than the usual film. But it is 
unlikely to meet the requirements 


of the twenty-first century. 

Film will eventually be replaced 
by a crystal with special properties. 
Scientists have already learnt to 
grow crystals with required proper¬ 
ties and even to replace certain 
atoms in the lattice by atoms of 


in' a certain sequence the material 
of a film can be coded into a very 
small crystal. After some time a two- 
hour film for seeing, hearing and 
feeling will possibly be recorded on 
a crystal the size of a matchhead. 

Now imagine that you are sinking 
down into a soft easy chair, fitting 
a transparent crystal into the small 
apparatus on your desk and . . . 

beginning of this article. 

Unfortunately, we cannot des¬ 


it may take a century to materialize, 
leafing through this yellowed 

this. Because the twenty-first 
century cinema in all probability 
will only vaguely resemble what 
we are talking about. But these 
people of the future should make 
allowances for the limitations of 
their ancestors’ attempts at prophecy. 





The Manikin that shot 
an Arrow 


from the newspaper TRUD 












THE LENIN 
MAUSOLEUM 


Mausoleum in Red Square. 

The Mausoleum was designed by the Soviet architect 

Alexei Shchusev on constructivist principles, wide- _I__ 

spread in the twenties and thirties; yet it fitted in well Big Ben, are broadcast 
with the architecture of the ancient square—the elegant throughout the Soviet 

lines of St. Basil's Cathedral and the Kremlin towers. Union. 











































CITY WITHOUT 
STREETS 


What will the city of the future be like? Members 
of many professions—social scientists, transport 
engineers, doctors, artists, experts in cybernetics, 
and, of course, town planners—are giving thought to 
the question. How can the main problems of the 
modern city, where man lives cut off from nature 
and strangled by traffic, be solved? 

SPUTNIK presents the idea, put forward by Soviet 
architect Boris Landa, of a city without a single motor 
car, where people live in complete comfort with 
nature around them. 


by Boris LANDA 

abridgedfrom 

EKONOMICHESKA YA GAZETA 

☆ 


PRIVATE LIFE requires concentra¬ 
tion, at times seclusion. But all around 
are people—crowds of strangers— 
in the streets, in the parks, in the 
shops, everywhere. You go home 


inquisitive at windows. There is no 



























































to go to hospital straight from their 
flats. 

is the whole city with its natural sur¬ 
roundings. The system of communica¬ 
tions and services suggested would give 

leisure every day, equal to two months’ 
holiday a year. 

These complexes would not have to 
be alike. Every industry requires its 
own special conditions and its own 
architectural forms. But the complex 
would not necessarily be an industrial 
town. It might be an administrative 
centre, or a research or teaching com¬ 
plex, a health resort, or a port. 

Incidentally, there would be no 
need for repetition of one and the 
same kind of buildings, for the layout 
of a complex could be varied even 
with the same basic design. Buildings 
could be grouped freely, with 
nothing “inevitable” about the com- 


Pioneers 

In his "Civitas soils'' Tommaso Campanella, a seventeenth- 
century Italian Utopian, described another city of the future. His 
dream-city stood on a high hill round which ran seven concentric 
rings formed by buildings. Four paved radial roads ran down 
through the rings to make an organic whole. Campanella named 
each ring after one of the seven planets then known. 


Le Corbusier, the famous French architect, believed that the 
city of the future would be a huge cluster of skyscrapers, an 
immense group of towers. The whole population would be concen¬ 
trated in the centre, from which business areas and a few 
residential quarters would radiate in concentric rings with wood¬ 
land and open fields in between. Le Corbusier advocated the 
greatest possible centralization. 


take the form of a { 
or height. It could 


ist in fantastic 
have any other 
shape. The roofs of lower 


a square, or a system of squares, a 
park, or an open body of water. It 
could be open or closed; and if the 
complex were being built in the Far 
North, it could even be covered 
with a dome of transparent, heat- 

IS IT FEASIBLE? The experts say 
The passenger transport system 


buildings; the everyday 
idential and industrial zones, 


each them. The n< 




improvements would be reduced by 
thoroughfares with their heavy road 
and power lines would be much 


Running costs would be drastically 
reduced. There would be no need for 
drivers, postmen, newspaper sellers, 
or as many shop workers. The labour 
force released would be five to seven 
per cent of the population. Taking 

population of such a complex could 
be eight to ten per cent smaller than 


capacity of the housing and public 
buildings would be correspondingly 
reduced, and that should roughly 
compensate for the extra expenditure 


n transport. So, it would se 


Cities used to be built for rulers — 
heavenly or earthly. They grew up to 
become servants of trade and in¬ 
dustry. Their residents, with all 
their needs, remained in the back¬ 
ground. There were few places where 
a man lost his individuality so 
thoroughly as in the town. But it 
should be different now. 

The city forms our habits, in¬ 
school of life, not the only one of 
course, nor the main one, but un¬ 
doubtedly an important one. It 
should contribute to the all-round 
development of society and per¬ 
sonality—the personality of every 
individual! History demands that 
we build cities not as adjuncts of 
industry, trade, or government, but 
above all, for ourselves, for people. 

Some expert views on Boris 
Landa ’s proposals appear overleaf : — 


In his "Libellus aureus ", published in London in 1516, Sir 
Thomas More visualized the city of the future. On an island lost 
in an ocean, were 54 cities, all "vast and magnificent". That was 
the great Utopian's idea of pleasant solitude without, however, 
the disintegration of society. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, the great American architect, looking into 
the future, concluded that the city could be saved from the hyper¬ 
trophy, distortion, and turbulent growth only by becoming a kind 
of agricultural centre. Every family in such a city, Wright believed, 
would own an acre or so of land. Stadiums, shops, theatres and 
factories would be scattered among the fields. The city would 
have no transport except . . . except, naturally, the motor car. 

The dangers the motor car presents, polluting the air we breathe, 
were not then realized and so, Wright believed, complete de¬ 
centralization was the only way to save the city. 
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ABOUT 

beside them—on his back was a My dog Buzu II was no coward, 

basket of bandages, food and vodka; but during an air-raid on Moscow my 
then he would take a leather medallion wife left him in our ninth-floor flat 
hanging from his collar between his (dogs weren’t allowed in the shelters), 
teeth, hurry off to the medical orderly and he was hit by blast. He was 

DOGS 

to show that he had found someone, knocked out, but soon got to his feet 
and then lead his master to the suffering from nothing worse than 
wounded man. fright. After that he would always 

Often dogs harnessed to a sledge watch the window when the gunfire 

by Ilya EHRENBURG at his heels; evidently in the canine 

from the magazine YUNOST mind love of freedom is not incom¬ 

patible with common sense. 

I should like to say something Anton Chekhov was a dog-lover, 

about dogs. Why dogs, more than Alexander Kuprin recalled how he 
one reader will probably ask. Mainly once said with a good-humoured 
because I love dogs—it’s not a smile: “Wonderful people—dogs!” 
virtue or a failing, just that some Dogs really are good people, 

people love horses, some cats, and During the blockade of Leningrad, the 
some nothing and nobody. As for writer I. A. Gruzdev had two poodles 
me, I have been fond of dogs from —hungry, skinny creatures. One day 
childhood. Gruzdev’s wife came home with two 

I am always struck by the dogs days’ rations for herself and her hus- 
when I am in London, not at all band—just over a pound of soggy 
because there are so many pedigree black bread with the consistency of 
dogs among them but because clay. The telephone rang and she 
they behave so well in the streets, dashed out to the hall. She chatted for 

You rarely see a dog on a lead; they quite a time, then suddenly recalled 
roam on their own, as though they that she had left the bread on a low 
know of the existence of some table. The poodles were sitting there, 
“Freedom Charter”. At times they gazing at the hunk of bread in fascina- 
greet each other, or they pass by tion; before each was a pool—they 
other dogs without taking the slightest were dribbling saliva but would not 
notice. touch the bread. 

They want to show off their in- I came across many intrepid dogs 

gently and carefully. One sledge team Salute thundered out he was terribly 
consisted of two huskies who were at agitated. 

loggerheads over something or As long as I was sitting well back 

someone. While they were on the job in the room he would content himself 
they never fought, but once they were with an occasional yelp, but as soon 
unharnessed a minor canine war as my wife or I went near the window 
started up. Buzu II would get frantic and try to 

In the last year of the war the chase us away, convinced that gunfire 
Germans began to lay mines which could bring us nothing but harm, 
had no metal casings, so that you Soon he leant to recognise the radio 
could not locate them with mine signal that heralded an announcement 
detectors. Then dogs took over. I do of another victory, and would imme- 
not know how they did it—perhaps diately start howling as if to warn us 
it was the smell of freshly turned soil of impending danger. 

—but they were unerring. They There are pedigree dogs and there 

would find a mine and sit down by it, are mongrels, both good in their 
waiting for the sapper to come along, own ways. I would say that a mon- 
In the summer of 1945 in Leningrad grel is more of an all-rounder 
there was an exhibition of dogs that than a pedigree animal, which 
had seen war service, together with is rather like a human specialist, 
others that had come through the A collie can take a herd of cows 
blockade. Among the heroes there or a flock of sheep to pasture 
was one dog that had detected more without a herdsman or shepherd, 
than 4,000 mines. He was missing A Newfoundland rescues people 
an ear—he’d got off lightly. Every- who are drowning. The French 

do not spare a glance for their crawled through machine-gun fire to 
masters or mistresses. But then carry messages from the forward edge 
they come to a pedestrian crossing, of the battle area to the command 
with thousands of cars speeding by. post. A first-aid dog, a collie in a white 

The dog does not step into the road camouflage coat (it was winter) used 
but waits for his master and crosses to seek out the wounded and lie down 

back with a puzzled air, from time to and it caused him no end of trouble 
time giving a melancholy yawn. There when he was holidaying on a barge 
were 15 dogs that had survived the on the Marne. People used to come 
blockade—they were shown by their to the river for a swim, but the 
owners, and it was hard to say which Newfoundland would plunge in 
were the more emaciated, the old and drag them out of the water, 
women or the little mongrels. Earlier I spoke of Buzu II, who 









































Since the day he reconstructed the 
face of that unknown woman, 
numerous tests and experiments have 
proved his reliability. Dead persons 
unknown to Gerasimov were first 
photographed, then the bare skulls 

Every reconstruction bore some 
resemblance to the photograph. 

Gerasimov’s methods are now 
acknowledged to be effective by even 
the most sceptical. 


THE SKULL OF SCHILLER 

For nearly 150 years admirers of 
Schiller have made pilgrimages to the 

buried. In the local museum a death 
mask of the poet and a plaster replica 
of his skull are kept. But until quite 
recently, no historian could say 
definitely whether this was a replica of 
the right skull or whether the buried 
remains were actually Schiller’s. How 
the question was finally settled is an 

The remains of Schiller from which 
the replica of the skull was taken had 
been found 21 years after the poet’s 
death in the city’s burial chamber by 
K. Schwabe, the burgomeister and a 
personal friend of the poet. Several 
members of the Schwabe family, 
Schiller’s contemporary and fellow- 
countryman, Goethe, and other citi¬ 
zens who knew Schiller, including the 
poet’s servant, had taken part in the 
search. But identification had been 
difficult, since there were no in¬ 
scriptions over the coffins in the small 


burial chamber. 

Some 53 years later, when the 
remains of Schiller and Goethe lay 
side by side in the Goethe-Schiller 
mausoleum, H. Welker, an anatomist, 
expressed doubts as to the authenticity 
of the remains found by Schiller’s 
friends. Welker had made a name for 
himself by comparing two skulls 
said to be Raphael’s with the artist’s 
self-portrait and establishing which 
was the right one. He now stated that 
the replica of the skull kept in the 
museum did not match the death- 
mask, and so the remains in the 
mausoleum were not Schiller’s. 

A new search began. In 1911 the 
city’s burial chamber was reopened, 
and a new skull found by Frorep, 

question, for the skeleton found by 
Schwabe still lay in its red sarco¬ 
phagus in the Goethe-Schiller 

devotees of Schiller came to pay their 
respects. This odd state of affairs 
continued right up to 1961, when 
Mikhail Gerasimov was asked to 
identify the true skull and to re¬ 
construct the face of the poet. 

According to notes left by his 
contemporaries, Schiller, who died in 
1805 at the age of 46, was a handsome 
man and the tallest in the city. In the 
red sarcophagus, Gerasimov found 
the skeleton of a very tall man. With 

bones, large eye sockets and fine, 
even teeth the skull looked impressive, 
even handsome. 

Everything seemed to match 
the external appearance of the poet, 





















Rudaki would be put back in their 
original position, for according to 
Moslem customs the remains of a 
person must not be disturbed. But 
they were impressed by the evidence 
Gerasimov had gathered from 
historical documents and the fact 
that he was attempting to find 
the remains of the national poet. 

Near the wall of the village cemetery 
were the ruins of a mazar, a Moslem 
tomb. Gerasimov decided to dig. 

Soon he was holding a skull in his 
hands. Traces of damage were 
clearly visible in the eye sockets, and 
there were also signs that the bone had 
begun to degenerate, indicating that 
the person had lived for a long time 
after being deprived of his sight. 
Further evidence showed that this 
man had been blinded at about the 
age of 50. 

In the lower jaw, which obviously 
belonged to an old man, were well- 
defined alveoli such as would be 
found in a young person, and inside 
the bone small swellings could be 
detected, a sign of the appearance 
of the young teeth, which had been 
hinted at in the poem. The old teeth 
had been lost practically all at once. 
Deformities in the spine (blindness 
has a marked effect on posture) 
also showed that Gerasimov had 
found the right grave. 

The first portrait of Rudaki was 
sculptured. The remains of the poet 
were returned to their original 
burial place. Today a new and 
beautiful mazar has been built over 
Rudaki’s grave, and the Tajik 
people have a magnificent bust of 
their oldest poet. 


abridged from Voprosy FHosofii 
(Problems of Philosophy) 

MAN 

AND 

THE 

MOON 

by Yuri Gagarin, the first space¬ 
man and Vladimir Lebedev, M.D. 

What is the good 
of Moon flights? 

The soft landing of Soviet and Ameri¬ 
can Moon probes on the Moon has 
led to new conclusions about the 
nature and properties of its surface 
and landscape—conclusions of 

first landing of astronauts, and for 
enabling them to move on its surface. 
Further probes will give us fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of its 
physical features, and that in turn 
will make it possible to design and 
prepare technical means to support 
the life of the first men on the Moon. 

exploration, and what benefits it 

Man has a constant urge to un¬ 
ravel the mysteries of the Universe. 
His flight to the Moon, and the 
setting up of permanent research 


there, will undoubtedly open a new 
phase in the development of all the 
basic branches of science and tech¬ 
nology. Having no atmosphere, the 
Moon is ideal for astronomical obser¬ 
vations of all kinds, and for exploring 
the full spectrum of the electro- 

from outer space. It will be possible 
to establish a highly developed solar 
service to forecast the state of the 
Sun and the course of many geo¬ 
physical processes that depend on the 
changing activity and affect the 
life of man. 

Geological exploration of the 
Moon will substantially clarify 
problems of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the solar system, especially 
of our planet, and give us a fuller 
understanding of the laws under¬ 
lying the formation and distribution 
of Earth’s minerals. The Moon 
should offer a very advantageous 
location for effective observation 
of meteorological, oceanological, 
and other processes taking place on 
Earth; and by radically improving the 
accuracy of weather forecasting it 
will greatly benefit transport, agri¬ 
culture and industry. 

There are also exciting prospects 
for valuable theoretical and practical 
research into high-vacuum engineer¬ 
ing and electronics, as well as into 
the physics, chemistry and tech¬ 
nology of super-low temperatures. 

Relay stations on the Moon could 
improve radiotelephone services and 
television broadcasts on Earth. 

But if research laboratories are to 
be set up there, their staffs will have 


to be protected from harmful factors 
in outer space. We shall have to 
create an artificial environment for 
them; and even a small research 
station will need stocks of water, 
food, oxygen, building components 
and other equipment weighing 
hundreds of earthly tons. 

much less expensive to produce 


the Moon itself, and even less so 


iterials could be obtained from 
inar rocks; and if hydrocarbons 
; discovered there, they could 


yield oxygen and water—essential 
for human life—and compounds 
for rocket fuel. 


There are also very real prospects 
for the direct use—industrial and 
otherwise—of the Moon’s natural 
resources on Earth. If precious metals 
and stones were found there, dia¬ 
monds, say, or platinum, or new 


to Earth. 

What it looks like 

Observations from Earth, and the 
landing of Lunar probes, lead 

explorers on the Moon will see a 
desolate wilderness. In the Lunar 
“seas” they will find a flat country 
covered with pits of all sizes and 
littered with rock fragments large 
and small. The ground will resemble 
slag or tuff, and will be fairly firm 
under foot. The moonscape will be 
dark-brown bordering on black, and 
. ‘ s, lakes, w‘ ’ 











on the Moon will be invisible, due 
to the absence of diffused light— 
an effect on Earth of its atmosphere. 
But that view is not quite correct. 
Though the Lunar sky never “shines” 
—being completely black—sunlit 
objects still radiate diffused light, 
however faint. The Lunar surface. 


per cent of the light that falls on it; 
therefore it should not be pitch-dark 
in the shadow of a mountain or of 
the wall of a crater. 


shadow will be invisible to com- 


should be able, after an interval for 
his eyes to become adapted, to 
distinguish objects around him in 
light reflected from the edge of the 
crevice facing the sun. 

experiences, however, may cause 


mental and nervous strain in space¬ 
men, especially during the first 
period on the Moon. 


Walking on the Moon 

After landing on the Moon, 
astronauts will leave their space¬ 
craft, wearing space suits to pro¬ 
conditions, to protect them from 
the effects of sudden temperature 

ites, and from radiation hazards. 

The force of gravity on the Moon 
is one-sixth that on Earth, so a 
man weighing 154 pounds on 
Earth will weigh only 25.5 pounds 
on the Moon. His muscle power, 
however, will remain unchanged, 
and he will consequently be able 

would find cumbersome on Earth. 
Ignoring the weight of the space 




ar vehicle — a preview of the future 
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Souvenir for many family albums, taken on the bank of the Sheksna, Cherepovets 

COLD WATER 


Ivan Pavlov, a noted physiologist, 

tom of dipping in a hole in the ice in 
the dead of winter. He says it gives 

Take Field Marshal Suvorov, 
1730-1800, the famous soldier. Like 
Peter the Great, he devoted much 

the army, but he also hardened 
himself. No matter how cold it was 
he never wore gloves, to say nothing 
of a greatcoat. In the bath-house he 
would steam himself on the shelf and 
then have ten buckets of cold water 


TO 

HARDEN 

YOUR 

BODY 















WALRUSIFICATION 5 








WALRUSIFICATION 

“The Russians can stand extreme 
heat: in bath-houses, they lie on 
bunks, and have their bodies flogged 
and scrubbed with bundles of birch 
twigs, something I myself could not 
stand; then, when they are all red 
from this heat . . . they rush out 
naked and douse themselves with 
cold water; in winter, they run out of 

and then go back into the hot bath.’ 
This sharp change from heat to cold 



hood ... That is why the Russians are 
a tough, strong and hardy people who 


Olearii, a German who many years 
ago left extensive descriptions of 


Nor is th, 


le first, or only, tes 


ancestors. For centuries they amazed 
travellers. There was the English 
Minister James Fletcher, who came 
to Russia in 1588; the Dutchman 
Konrad von Klenck, who toured 
Russia in 1676, and the Parisians 
who watched Russian grenadier 


by Nikolai TARASOV 

erected on the bank of the Seine. 
After the ritual inside, the Russians 
soldiers cooled themselves in the icy 

We find, therefore, that this hot- 
and-cold training is a very old and 
widespread pastime. The Walrus 
Movement or bathing in ice-holes 
followed a different course. This is 
the highest form of hot-and-cold 
training, and it first became popular 
less than 50 years ago. Initially, the 
Walruses were ignored both by 
sports clubs and doctors. Thousands 

Carpathians, and from the Arctic to 
the Black Sea, plunged into holes in 




Saratov they have to cut a hole 









by Igor DOLGOPOLOV 


from the magazine 
OGONYOK 


ENCORE, 

ENCORE! 


The Particular 














Pavel Fedotov 
( 1815 - 1852 ), 
a great artist, 
had a short life, 
which was illumined 
by one consuming 
passion. 
In a moment 
of clarity 
at a mental home, 
he gave 
this answer 
in a questionnaire 
on habits: 
"I have worked 
constantly. 

I have led 
a life 

of temperance, 
even continence." 











with strangers in an effort to get a 
deeper insight into life. 

Back home, he spent the rest of 
the day sketching in a kind of frenzy. 
The results soon came: his draughts¬ 
manship improved, his lines became 
simpler and more economical. 

He appeared to spend no time at 
all on recreation and his life was one 
“furious effort”, as one of his few 
friends put it. He had not yet earned 
a kopeck by his works, because he 
did not believe any of them to be 

a retired captain, he had a modest 
allowance from the Treasury, and he 
sent half of it to his father and sisters 


He shunned love, and no women 
ever visited his bleak home. He used 

woman: two lives I have no strength 

In 1846 and 1847, he produced 
his New Suitor, and The Particular 
Bride. Together with The Major’s 

ly, these two canvases are usually 
regarded as marking the birth of a 
highly original artist. When Brullov 
saw them, he told the shy young 

His triumph was celebrated in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. He had un¬ 
paralleled success at the Academy of 



1850-1851. Oils. 

no end to new friendships and the 
warm and most joyful contacts. The 
city’s leading personalities have 
shown concern about the fate of my 
father and widowed sister. With 
God’s help, I hope, they will be 
provided for permanently.” 


glory. 

In 1848 revolution broke out in 
Europe. The thrones of European 


Russia, these events had an instant 
and terrible echo: all who had power 

vileges in fear (“They laid back their 
moneybags like rabbits their ears,” 
said Fedotov). The official press 
joined the secret police in seeking out 
and bringing to light destructive and 
seditious ideas. The magazine Sever¬ 
naya Pchela (Northern Bee) carried 
a government declaration, which 
contained the words: 

“Let the nations of the West look 
to the revolution for the illusory wel¬ 
fare they seek. As for Russia, she 
awaits serenely the further de¬ 
velopment of her social order both 
through the workings of time and the 
sage concern of her czars.” 

That was the atmosphere in which 
Fedotov landed with his New Suitor 
and-77ze Major’s Proposal, and they 

affront the establishment. 


The Major’s Proposal. 

1848. Oils. 
















Left: The Widow. 
1851. Oils. 













TURN 

THAT 

NOISE 

DOWN 


Some day mankind will be forced 
to combat noise as resolutely as it 1 
combats cholera and plague. 

Robert KOCH 'j 


☆ 


FROM NIVA 

by Mikhail CHESKIN 

Music 


Sounds accompany man all 
his life and he would probably be 
unable to live in the absolute silence 
of the cosmic wilderness. The forest 
sounds and the humming of the sea 
surf, the rustle of foliage and the 
singing of birds—all these natural 
sounds have a soothing rather than 

For this reason, tape recordings 
reproducing the sounds of rain, forest 



of living orga 
human organi 
and food. 


d of hypnotics to put 
calm, long sleep. One 



Harvest 

Smith, who planted maize in two 
identical hothouses. In one house 
melodies were played round the 

“musical” hothouse seedlings emerg¬ 
ed earlier and the average weight of 
the stalks was 20 per cent more than 
that of the controls. 

Next spring, Smith planted maize 
on two plots some distance from 
each other and installed a loud¬ 
speaker on a telegraph pole near one 
of them. The crop grew better on the 
“musically treated” plot. It was found 
that the temperature of the soil in 
direct proximity of the loudspeaker 
was two degrees higher than on the 
rest of the plot. 

It was also noted, however, that 
the leaves of plants close to the 


has a certain effect on plant tissue, 
which is known to possess no ner¬ 
vous system. 

The Indian biologists Singh and 
Paniah have studied the effect of 
music on plants. Every morning they 
played tunes near a plant. 
Microscopic observations led to the 
discovery that vital processes in the 
leaf protoplasm were intensified. 

A similar experiment was con¬ 
ducted by an American, George 


The following year, Smith spread 
the experiment over four plots. The 
first was “musically treated” as in the 

control plot. On the third, he placed 

quency sounds (1,800 oscillations per 
second), and on the fourth, a genera¬ 
tor of low-frequency sounds (450 
oscillations per second). He obtained 
328 ears from the “low-frequency” 
plot, 300 ears from the “high-fre- 















“musical” plot. Only 269 ears 
obtained from the control plot, 
low sounds prevalent in nature. 
Smith concluded, are the most 
beneficial for plant growth. 

George Smith gives the following 
explanation for his findings: Sound 


a favourable effect 


can be used to protect plants from 
pests. In Canada 50-kilocycle sounds 
effectively dealt with caterpillars of 
corn-borers. High-frequency sounds 


in the city of Gorky carried out a 
number of experiments on dogs and 
rabbits to study the effect of different 
sounds on the animal body. They 
measured arterial press ’ ’ 


s of the b 
id took 


Noise the Killer 

A strange thing happened at a 
poultry farm near Leningrad in the 
spring of 1963: all ponds and streams 
were covered with feathers. It turned 
out that the birds were shedding 
feathers, as a result of a bulldozer 
clattering away noisily for two days 
in the vicinity of the farm. 

as a factor reducing milk yields. 
Yields have been brought back to 
normal by restoring quiet. Because i 
noise reduces the weight gain in pigs, i 
no noisy operations are allowed near < 


which went through three phases 
—depression followed by some ex¬ 
citement and again depression, this 
time much more pronounced. Pro¬ 
longed exposure to intensive noise 
resulted in a marked change in ar¬ 
terial pressure and affected the func¬ 
tioning of the heart. 


se produced by a jet plane effect 


Enemy of Long Li 


>vascular afflictions, 
a highly unfavoura 
intire physique, prev( 
ration, slowing do 


rapid fatigue and interferii 




Reduce Noise in the Countryside! 

complaints about traffic noise in 
villages, but increasing numbers of 
country people are being annoyed by 
noise. The once romanticized “rural 
quiet” is being nudged out of exis¬ 
tence by the roar of engines. Just as 
they did centuries ago, roads cut 
through the centres of villages, but 
now they carry huge tractors and 
heavy-duty lorries. Motorcycles, 

tumult. There are also the low-flying 
agricultural planes, and loudspeakers 
perched on clubhouses or telegraph 
poles which are on from morning till 



at least 500 yards from the residen¬ 
tial districts. 


In time well-built urban-type set- 

villages of today. These new com¬ 
munities will enjoy all modem ser- 

duty to preserve the charms of coun¬ 
try life: pure air, an abundance of 
greenery and soothing quiet. 


























































taken in time they develop nor¬ 
mally (apart from their repro¬ 
ductive capacity). 


hopelessly sterile, while he and his 

Adoption of somebody else’s child 
is the usual procedure. Now there is 
also the possibility of artificial 

Several years ago Iosif Jordania 
proposed practising artificial in¬ 
semination in the Soviet Union. 
Three women—with their full con¬ 
sent, of course—were inseminated 
with sperm obtained from carefully 
selected donors. The children—two 
girls and one boy—are developing 
normally. Scientists continue work¬ 
ing in this field. 

The most widespread forms of 
infertility in women that are respon¬ 
sive to treatment are obstruction of 
the Fallopian tubes and disorders of 
the ovaries. The more common of 
these (80 per cent) is the former. It 
follows inflammations due to various 
causes, including artificial abortions 
in a first pregnancy. Even the most 
careful surgery may introduce 
bacterial infection into the tubes, 
causing inflammation and, ulti- 

This type of infertility is dealt with 
in two stages. First the inflammatory 
process must be eliminated—usually 
by treating with adrenal hormones in 
combination with antibiotics. Lately 
Professor Jamal Tsitsishvili, Direc¬ 
tor of the Jordania Institute, and 
Raissa Kalashnikova, one of the 
institute’s research workers, have 
been using rheopyrin for this purpose 
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THOUGHTS TO DIGEST 




you send me original Russian recipe 
of Boeuf Stronganojf? 

Horst E. Neumann. 
Browns Mills, NJ., USA 


BOEUF STROGANOFF 



't and pepper to 


Wash m 


n finely c 


tendons and cut 
nail strips. Chop 

brown. Add meat seasoned with 
salt and pepper and fry on a 
moderate gas for 5-6 minutes, stir¬ 
ring from time to time. Sprinkle 
meat with flour, mix in well and fry 
for another 2-3 minutes. Add sour 
cream, and additional salt if desired, 




2-3 


look particularly appetizing if gar¬ 
nished with chopped fennel or pars¬ 
ley leaves. 


******************* 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

































Marshak began translating Bums 
in 1924, when he was 37. By then he 
was already a mature poet himself, a 
man with a tremendous knowledge and 
understanding of the art. He devoted 
much of his time over the next forty 
years to the translation of Bums’ 
works, with the result that the poetry 
of the Scottish bard is nowwidely avail¬ 
able to the Russian reader. 

It is interesting to note that in 1936 
a Soviet literary scholar affirmed that 
“there can be no question of an exact 

Burns’ metre and rhythm and at the 
same time a thoroughly accurate con- 

Marshak rejected this approach, 



which was that of mediocrities who had 
tried their hand at poetic translation. 
They missed the essence of the verse, 
scrutinized the text word by word and 
became—as the Russian poet Va.ssili 
Zhukovsky aptly put it—the slaves 
rather than the rivals of the original. 

Instead, Marshak went right into 
the great world of Bums; he not only 
opened up that world to the modem 
reader, making it interesting and under¬ 
standable to him, but he managed to 
reproduce the feel of the epoch, the 
style of the poet and heartbeat of his 
work, -with all its moods, joyful and 
sorrowful. 

By his untiring and inspired effort 
to understand all the nuances of the 
Scottish eighteenth century vernacular 


—incidentally Bums’ present-day 
compatriots do not all understand it— 
Marshak succeeded, in the words of 
Komei Chukovsky, the Soviet 
writer, in making Bums a naturalized 

During the last world war Soviet 
army soldiers at the front carried 
Marshak’s volume of Bums in then- 
knapsacks along with works by Push¬ 
kin, Mayakovsky andotherfavourites. 

the Soviet Union. Soviet readers love 
his sly humour, his biting satire, his 
tender lyricism, his passionate love 
of freedom and deep faith in the reign 
of peace on earth. 

“At the very beginning of 1912 I 
went to study in England, having 
























“Robert Bums is a rare and amazing 
phenomenon in poetry. Son of 
a Scottish peasant, and a peasant 
himself, he often composed verses 
in the field as he worked. His poetry 
is striking evidence of the tremendous 
creative powers of the people.” 

Alexander Tvardovsky 
* * * 

The book Robert Bums (Marshak’s 
translation), to which new additions 
have constantly been made, has 

total imprint of 275,000. In Soviet 
times there have been 24 editions 
of Bums’ works altogether, with a 
total imprint of 853,000. They have 
appeared in various languages of 


the Soviet Union, including Russian, 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Georgian, 


Burns’ biography, written by Rita 
W right-Kovale va, the well-known 
translator, for the “Lives of Famous 
People” Series, has reached a third 
edition with a total imprint of220,000. 
A monograph on Bums’ work by 
Professor Anna Elistratova has also 
been published in the Soviet Union. 


Bums—in Marshak’s translations 
—has provided inspiration for many 
Soviet composers, among them 
Shostakovich and Kabalevsky. 









w 


A recording of nine romances of 
Bums (Marshak’s translations) set 
to music by Georgi Sviridov, is 
extremely popular; these romances 
are widely sung by two well-known 
singers—Artur Eizen and Alexander 
Vedernikov. 

Concert readings of Bums are 
always assured of good audiences. 

* * * 

Samuel Marshak was in Scotland 
several times, visiting the farm at 
Ellisland and the small cottage 
built by Bums’ own hands. 

Emrys Hughes, Labour M.P. and 
author, who accompanied Marshak 



Some interesting postage stamps 
appeared in Latvia early this century. 
Owing to a paper shortage they 
were printed on rejected military 
maps. So each Latvian stamp of the 
first issue has the country’s national 
emblem on its face and several square 
inches of its map on the back. 


on these tours of the Bums country, 
has remarked upon the amazing 
knowledge exhibited by his Soviet 
friend, even on his first visit to 
Scotland, of the places associated 
with Bums. Hughes often says that 
he felt like the visitor with Marshak 
as volunteer guide. 

Marshak was popular with the 
Scots and was elected honorary 
President of the Federation of Bums 
Clubs. In Moscow he was constantly 
receiving visitors from Scotland, 
and a great deal of correspondence, 

As Emrys Hughes put it, Marshak 
was the finest unofficial ambassador 
the USSR had in Scotland. 


216,000 ton bouquet 

The Soviet Union leads the world 
in the production of attar of rose. 
Its factories prepare essential oils 
from basil, rose geranium, coriander, 
lavender, peppermint, rose, clary 
sage and other plants. In 1966, 
1,400 tons of essential oils were 
produced for which 216,000 tons of 
aromatic plants wereTequired. 



Great Pretenders 



by Alexander GORBOVSKY 

from the magazine 
NAUKA/ZHIZN 
(Science and Life) 


The False §ons of Ivan the Terrible 

News of the strange death—or was it 
murder?—in Uglich of Dmitri, the 
little son of Ivan the Terrible, gave 
rise to a spate of rumours. The 
Czarevich was still alive, it was said. 
Loyal friends were protecting him 
from the intrigues of Boris Godunov, 

the protection of Polish sabres, a man 
calling himself the Czarevich Dmitri 
entered Moscow. He is known in 
history as the False Dmitri. When he 
died, however, the legend did not die 
with him. A second, and even a third, 
False Dmitri appeared. 

false sons of False Dmitris began to 


come forward. In 1644 one turned 
up in Constantinople as the Czarevich 
Ivan Dmitrievich; another pretended 
son of Dmitri showed up in Poland. 

Later still, in the time of Vassili 
Shuisky, a Czarevich Augustus, 
allegedly the son of Ivan the Terrible, 
made himself known in Astrakhan. 

in the Czarevich Lavrenti—not the 
son, but the grandson, of Ivan. 

Then other “grandsons” sprang up 
like mushrooms in the tents of the 
nomads of the Volga steppes, all 
“sons” of the childless Fyodor 
Ioannovich, Ivan’s son who suc¬ 
ceeded him—Czarevich Fyodor, 
Czarevich Klementi, Czareviches 
Saveli, Semyon, Vassili, Yeroshka, 















Gavrila and Martyn. Small wonder 
that when the peasant revolt led by 
Stepan Razin broke out, there was a 
spurious son of Czar Alexei Mik¬ 
hailovich with Razin, and also a sham 
Patriarch Nikon. 

How Many Lives Had Peter ID? 

In the eighteenth century Russia was 
ravaged by wars, drought, and 
famine. Pilgrims wandered through 
the villages predicting that the end 
of the world was nigh. It was 
rumoured that the former Czar Peter 
in had been murdered by Catherine 
the Great’s lovers. But from house 
to house, and inn to inn, the talk 
went that the Little Father was not 

waiting his chance to march with the 
people against the lords. 

Then, in 1765, he appeared among 
the people. When he was caught, the 
“czar” turned out to be Gavrila, 
Kremnev, a deserter from the army. 

When the case of the pretended 
czar was reported to Catherine, she 
decided “it was done not with fore¬ 
thought or any idea of consideration, 
but only from drunkenness, unruliness 
and ignorance”. Therefore Gavrila 
Kremnev was only flogged, branded 
and exiled to Siberia. 

The harsher the punishment, the 

persisted that the czar was in hiding. 
When the Don Cossack Pugachev 
began his uprising, for many he was 
none other than Peter III. When house 
serfs of the nobility were flogged in 
Moscow for talking about Pugachev, 
they cried out under the knout: 
“Czar Peter Fyodorovich lives.” And 


although Pugachev was publicly 
executed in Moscow, Peter III 
stubbornly refused to die. 

The spectre of the dead emperor 
haunted Russia, appearing in the 
flesh of his doubles now among the 
peasants, now among the Cossacks, 
now among the soldiers. Even the 
Skoptsy—a Russian sect whose 
members practised castration—had 
their Peter III in Kondrati Selivanov, 
one of their religious leaders. This 
was far from the last shape assumed 
by the murdered emperor’s ghost. 
Indeed, it is quite safe to say that 
after his death Peter “lived” a much 
longer and much more varied life. 

Not satisfied with the vast spaces 
of the Russian Empire, Peter III 
crossed its borders and appeared in 
Montenegro. “He was of medium 
height”, one of his contemporaries 
wrote, “thin and. pale, his face pock¬ 
marked, and a thick mane of hair 
falling across his brow, covering 

Many people, however, also knew 
him as Stefan. A certain Captain 
Tanovich, who had lived: in St 
Petersburg, and who had seen Peter 
III there, testified on oath that the 
man known at Stefan, and Peter III, 
were one and the same person. The 
monk Theodosius, who had also 
seen the emperor, affirmed the same 
thing. The last doubts were dispelled 
when a picture of the emperor was 
found in a monastery. It was decided 
that the copy and the original were 

A deputation of leading Montene¬ 
grins came to the door of the small 
house where Stefan lived, and begged 





















“Peter III” to agree to rule in 
Montenegro. What would any other 
small-time adventurer have done in 
his place? Accepted immediately, 
I suppose. Stefan, however, tore the 
petition up and threw it at the feet 
of the deputation, and refused to 
accept the kingdom until hostility 

that gesture no one doubted any 
longer that the man who was going 
to rule Montenegro was in fact the 
Russian emperor. 

In January 1768, at a general 
assembly of the people in the town 
of Cetinje, Stefan was acclaimed as 
the Russian Emperor Peter III: but 
he continued to call himself simply 
Stefan. That was how he signed state 
papers: “Stefan, lowly with the low, 
good with the good, evil with the 
evil.” He has passed down in history 
as Stefan the Lowly. 

The reign of the “Russian 
Emperor Peter III” in Montenegro 
lasted six years. Stefan proved an 
able statesman, who tried to be fair 
and to do everything he could to 
help the common people. The country 
was freed from internal dissension, 
and once he succeeded by a strata¬ 
gem in presenting a threatened 
Turkish invasion. The “Russian 

to be built for the Russian officers 
and soldiers who were alleged to be 
coming shortly to help the Montene¬ 
grins. He rightly counted that this 
would immediately become known 
to the Turkish pasha through spies, 

Stefan was not mistaken in think¬ 
ing that there were Turkish spies in 





































































Stenka 


Razin’s 

Persian 


Princess 

by L. GOLUBEV 

from the magazine 
SELSKAYA MOLODYOZH 
Gather a few Russians together 
over a camp-fire in the woods or 
around a holiday table with food 
and drink and sooner or later some¬ 
one will bring out a guitar. Sooner 
or later someone will strike up the 
melodious song, Stenka Razin. 

Stepan Razin (Stenka is the affec¬ 
tionate diminutive) was one of the 
many leaders of peasant revolts in 
feudal Russia, and his exploits have 
passed into folklore. The song in 
question tells of Razin’s infatuation 
with a Persian princess he has cap¬ 
tured. But when his men grow restive 


and discontented and complain that 
after one night with the beauty he has 
turned into an old woman himself, 
he throws the girl overboard as an 
offering to the Volga from a Don 
Cossack. 

More legend than fact? 

Among the exhibits in the manu¬ 
script section of the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin State Public Library there 
is a small book entitled Three 
Voyages. It is a Russian translation, 
done in 1701 at the orders of Peter 
the Great, of the memoirs of the 
Dutchman Streus. Streus had come 
to Russia to work as a sail-maker 
and had been on board one of Razin’s 
boats which made its way up the 
Volga in the summer of 1669. He 
gives an eye-witness account of 
Razin throwing the captive Persian 
princess into the Volga, just outside 
Astrakhan. Streus reports that R azin 
addressed the Volga, declaring that 
he was making a gift of the girl to the 
Great River. No Russian historical 

About two centuries later, in the 
year 1883, the Russian poet D. N. 
Sadovnikov read the Dutchman’s 
account in the magazine Niva and 

was soon set to a tune of unknown 
origin. Thus the song so popular with 
Russians today came into being. 

Historical records state that in a 
sea battle in the Caspian the Persian 
admiral Mendy Khan was defeated 
by Stepan Razin, who captured the 
admiral’s son and daughter. It is 
therefore likely that the unfortunate 
princess of song and story was 
Mendy Khan’s daughter. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 



"And may you be preserved from anything like this 
during 1968 or any other year!" 

That is the benevolent wish of circus clown Oleg Popov. 















FIGHTING PATRIARCHAL VIEWS 
by Elena ANDRE YEVA 


WHAT THEY 
ARGUE ABOUT 
IN RUSSIA 



WOMAN'S 

PLACE What does equality of men and 


women mean? Do r 
women have to have precisely 
the same responsibilities at 

Do differences in their 
responsibilities mean there is 

differences? These and 
other questions are examined 


* o/th^fa 
in achievement. But equality 


•men are equal in women should be lightened by reduc- 
That is already ing their working hours, so that they 

- ,:i ” ’an in fact take a direct hand in the 

not become upbringing of the children and get 
any families more housework done. But this would 
o carry the be legalizing a humiliating situation. 

The excuse that the children’s up- 
inging is primarily a woman’s job 


en of household 
/estigation conducted by the 


is the e 


average they make do with an ho 
less sleep, and many married wor 

This inequality suffered by a 
ironically known as the “weak. 


ly alarming. It has far-reaching 


; nanny and cook, im¬ 
prisoned in the narrow confines of 
family and household cares. What 
time does she have to educate the 
children? On top of that she is com¬ 
pletely dependent on her husband 
financially. The ver> 


socially useful work as men. 

Sometimes a patriarchal view is 
taken of the problem: women, it is 
said, are destined to see to the house¬ 
hold and to create comfort. 

Anyone who speaks 


mothers are so overburdened is 
say the least, hypocritical. 
Sometimes chivalry creeps ir 


his wife with the housework! 
en than not such _ 
absolutely nothing, 


wiped out of 

Wouldn’t it be natural to solve the 
problem simply, in the commonsense 
way? The family is a joint concern, 
the household is, too, and so should 
all the household cares be. After all, 

of washing nappies, bathing the baby 
and changing him, not to mention the 
rest of the chores. They just have to 
be shared. 

I should like to say a few words 
about “femininity” and “masculinity”. 
Some men understand femininity to 
mean weakness, submissiveness, ten¬ 
derness and anxiety to please at all 
costs, and at the same time—an essen¬ 
tial point—preservation of sexual 
attractiveness. Such a man is not a 







































abilities .... 








The theme is one 
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Two blows with a blunt instrument. 
Two dead bodies in the backyard. 
The murderer is a middle-aged, little 
man, ordinarily soft-spoken and un¬ 
frying pan. He committed the murders 
while temporarily insane.... 

What drove him insane? This is 
the subject of a compassionate, mildly 
humorous animated cartoon, The 
Story of a Crime, made by Fyodor 
Khitruk. An unconventional subject 
for a cartoon, but so well done. 

Big city life with its killing pace. 
The madhouse of an office where 
everyone keeps passing the buck until 


It is dawn when th 


aper IZVESTIA 

desk. Dizzy with fatigue at the end of 
the day, the little man finally reaches 
the quiet of his bachelor flat. 

A minute later the racket starts. 


By the time the noisy sprees start 
quietening down, two love-sick adoles¬ 
cents separated by two or three floors 
begin tapping out Morse code mes¬ 
sages on the radiator. And so on and 
on until the small hours of the morning. 


m falls 


asleep, or rather manages to black out 
somehow. A few minutes 1 
piercing yell startles him awak 
woman janitor is calling < 


























Cosy Central European town and 
respectable-looking circus manager 
—typical Khitruk cartoons, polished 
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Lesson Three (TPETHfif YPOK) 



These words are often followed by: 

(Ya) zhelayu (vam) dobrovo zdorovya, schastya i radosti. 
(1) wish (you) good health, happiness and joy. 
























(Ya) pozdravlyayu (vas) s dnyom rozhdeniya. 

3 (you) with birthday. 


(MI) p 
(Mu) nc 


Iravlyayem (vas) s 


(you) with success in work. 

(Oni) pozdravlydyut (vas) s prdzdnikom. 

(Ohm) no3upaBjiflioT (Bac) c npa3/tHHKOM. 

(They) congratulate (you) with national holiday. 

And whereas the English verb “to congratulate” is followed by the pre¬ 
position “on”, the Russian no3npaBjiflTb is used with s 


Zvonit telefon. Dzhon Smit beryot trubku i govorit: 
3bohht Tene^oH. ,3>koh Cmht 6epeT Tpy6icy h roBopm: 
Rings telephone. John Smith picks up phone and says: 


Good morning, John. This speaks 

Pozdravlyayu (vas) s Novlm Godom! 
rio3flpaBJi»K) (Bac) c Hobmm roflOM! 
Congratulate (you) with New Year! 

Ya vas tozhe pozdravlyayu! 

Smith: SI Bac Toace no3flpaBJiaio! 

I you also congratulate! 

The most common New Year toast is: 

S Novlm Godom, s Novlm schast"yem. 

C HoBbIM TOflOM, c Hobmm cnacTbeM. 

With New Year, with New happiness. 

chokayutsya 


After that people clink their glasses, or HOKaiOTca and empty their glasses 
p"yut do dnd. 

drink to bottom. 

The Russians celebrate the New Year with bhho, Bo/uca, (JjpyKTbi h nupor. 

wine, vodka, fruit and cake. 

You can buy these things b Mara3HHe 



Ya khochu kupit" odin kilogrdm yablok. 
Smith: Si xony KynHTb ouhh KHJiorpaMM a6jiok. 

I want to buy one kilogram of apples. 
Platitye den"gi, pozhalulsta. 

Salesman: IIjiaTHTe ^eHbrH, noHcajiyucTa. 

















night. 
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IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 

★ The Russian Hamlet: Profile of a famous actor. 

★ Telepathy and Extra Sensory Perception. 



★ Fifty Years of the Soviet Army. 

★ Soviet Art Treasures in Full Colour. 

★ Battle of Stalingrad, as seen by 
Marshal Rokossovsky. 

★ The Poetry of Konstantin Simonov. 

★ Fashions; Cooking: Cartoons: Russian Made Easy. 


















